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THE ARTISTIC SIDE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 



By Henry Milford Steele. 



With illustrations selected from our last prize competition. 

When Professor Draper undertook to produce that famous photograph of his 
sister — the first portrait ever made by photography — he found it necessary first 
to cover the face of his subject with chalk, and then to paint in the lines in order 
to produce contrasts sufficiently strong for his purpose. Even with this aid he 
was obliged to expose his plate something like forty minutes in brilliant sunlight — 
a severe trial for his sitter — but the result was astonishingly good under the 
circumstances. 

In these days of instantaneous lenses and dry-plates of marvelous sensitiveness 
the conditions of light are no longer of vital importance. The thousand artifices 
that are known to the skilful photographer, and are made use of in the develop- 
ment of his plates, have made the question of exposure one of less consequence. 
Strong sunlight is no longer necessary even for very brief exposures, and instan- 
taneous pictures taken under conditions of light that before the invention of dry- 
plates would have required many minutes, are now common enough. Plates that 
have been over-timed are almost as easily manipulated in their development as 
those that have been exposed under perfect conditions of light. 




Photographed by A. A~ LzndenmtUh. 



WILL IT BITE? 



The Quarterly Illustrator 




Photographed by the Misses F. S. and M. E. Allen. 

"BUTTON", BUTTON, WHO'S GOT THE BUTTON?" 

The ease with which these things are accomplished has become largely a matter 
of mechanical perfection ; but the art of posing remains as difficult and illusive as 
ever. The " dozen-imperials-for-seventy-iive-cents " photographer of the Bowery 
may be as expert in the matters of exposure, development, and even of printing, 
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Photographed by Helen P. Gatch. 



HOP-SCOTCH. 



The Quarterly Illustrator 



as is his more aristocratic contempo- 
rary of the Avenue ; but in his compo- 
sition and posing he usually comes to 
grief. And this is where the art comes 
in. Anyone can learn, by means of a 
little care and practice, to take a photo- 
graph that will be highly satisfactory 
from a technical stand-point ; but com- 
position in photography is as much of 
an art as it is in painting, and as much 
care should be taken in the selection 
and arrangement of the subject. To 
some this comes as a matter of course. 





Photographed by Mrs. A. P. Gest. 

THE ANGELAS. 



Photographed by Mary JF. MacDermot. 

" bunnies/' 

There are people who seem to have a 
sort of happy natural faculty for skilful 
and artistic composition and posing ; 
while to others it is a matter of long 
and patient study, and plenty of hard 
work. Many books of advice and sug- 
gestion have been written on this sub- 
ject, some of them excellent ; but ex- 
perience is the best of teachers, after 
all. Harmony and good composition 
are by no means easily acquired, except 
by the fortunate few, and the mastery 




Photographed by the Misses F. S. and M. E. Allen 



PLAYING " OLD MAID. 1 
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of these qualities requires an 
endless amount of patience, 
care, and practice. The ability 
to profit by one's failures is a 
qualification of the highest im- 
portance, and there is no fail- 
ure in photography so absolute 
that some useful lesson cannot 
be learned from it. 

In the illustrations that ac- 
company this article we have 
some excellent examples of 
careful and painstaking com- 
position, and others that are 
not quite so fortunate. In the 
picture entitled " Will It Bite ? " 
although the figure of the girl 
is a trifle stiff, the treatment of 
the lines is admirable, and the 
freshness and novelty of the 
subject make a picture that is 
charming. The subject called 
" Hop-scotch " is not so suc- 
cessful. It is all lines and 
angles — all too square and rig- 
id. There is no central point 
of interest to attract and hold 
the attention, and the lines are 
unpleasantly severe. In the pictur 




Photographed by George E. Aldrich. 



AFTERNOON TEA. 



re called ' 




Photographed by Fred If. Cazveni. 

" SOLITAIRE. 1 



Button, Button, Who's Got the Button ? " 
the children them- 
selves are extremely 
good in character, and 
the photograph tech- 
nically is an excellent 
one ; but there is a lack 
of naturalness and ease 
about the attitudes of 
the figures that make 
it evident that they 
were posed for the 
purpose. The absence 
of freedom in the fig- 
ures, and the fact that 
they are placed all in a 
row, make the picture, 
on the whole, disap- 
pointing. The subject 
entitled " Bunnies " is 
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Photographed by Richard H. Kimball 



FEEDING HER PETS. 



evidently a snap-shot taken somewhat at random, while "The Angelus," though it 
shows more care, is almost equally unfortunate because of the awkwardness of its 
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lines. In the picture, "Playing Old 
Maid/' the figure of the old man is ex- 
cellent, and the child is not bad : but 
the composition would have been much 
improved if the picture had been cut 
off considerably on the right. The 
lines at the left of the door are not 
altogether pleasant, and a trifle more of 
foreground would have helped the com- 
position materially. In the picture of 
a lady holding a teacup, the composi- 
tion, with the exception of the unfort- 
unate streak of light at the right, is 
thoroughly good. The arm of the chair, 
the table and the vase of flowers take 
their places perfectly, and their relation 
to the figure is exactly as it should be. 
The figure itself is exceedingly well 
posed and lighted, and the whole forms 
a picture that is unusually artistic. 
In " Solitaire " the study of the old 
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Photographed by H. IV. and IV. L. Minns. 

THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH. 



Photographed by Milton Loryed, 

IN THE STUDIO. 

man is excellent. His pose 
is good, and the lighting 
is particularly effective ; 
but the arrangement of the 
accessories betrays a lack 
of study. In the full page 
of the girl watching the 
cats we have an interest- 
ing study of the figure, 
but the composition would 
be much more pleasing if 
there were less foreground. 
Something could be spared 
also from the top and left 
side of the picture. The 
pose of the girl is excel- 
lent. 

" In the Studio " is un- 
satisfactory, because it is 
a live figure that is shown 
on the easel, and not 
a painted canvas. The 
grouping and arrange- 
ment are good, but the 
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little statue at the left might have been omit- 
ted. 

" The Village Blacksmith " is an extremely 
good study of character. Although the subject 
itself is unimportant, the composition, pose, 
and lighting all show the work of a practised 
hand. " Wreaths for May " shows a good bit 
of composition and a very graceful pose. It is 
natural, easy, and unaffected, and makes a pleas- 
ing picture. In " The Artist Asleep " we see 
much care in the arrangement of the picture, but 

the effect is 

"^HK^ marred by 

: j2ft the inaccu- 
^^^ racy of some 
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Photographed by Carrie B. Hicks. 

THE ARTIST ASLEEP. 



of the minor 

details. The 

firm hold 

which the 

artist has 

upon her 

brush, and the careful pose of the brush itself, 

lead us strongly to suspect that she is not 

asleep at all — only shamming. 

"The Innkeeper's Daughter" has many ex- 
cellent qualities, but it is not without faults. 
The railing at the left is altogether too obtru- 
sive, and the superabundance of background 
dwarfs the figure and makes it of secondary 
importance. As a picture of the back entrance 
to the inn it is - 



Photographed by C. S. Harris. 

WREATHS FOR MAY. 



I a conspicuous 
I success ; but 
*™ asaportraitof 
the innkeep- 
er's daughter 
it is not so happy. There is too much back- 
ground for the daughter. Her pose is good, and 
the arrangement of her dress is capital, and, with 
the surroundings simplified, this would be a pict- 
ure of merit. All these pictures are excellent 
from a technical point of view. In the criticisms 
here made, they have been considered from an 
artistic stand-point, which takes little account of 
mechanical qualities. As a whole, they form an 
interesting and picturesque collection, and fur- 
nish evidence of the fact that the art side of 
photography is growing in attractiveness. 




Photographed by Mary W. MacDermot. 

COMING THROUGH THE RYE. 




' Photographed by Richard H. Kimball. 



THE INNKEEPER'S DAUGHTER. 



